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The Forum Camp 


Intercollegiate Student Colony 
Becomes an Actuality 


\That portion of the Forum which neither 
went abroad nor to the Canadian Woods — 
retired to Woodstock, New York, to the 
chimney top of a substantial hillside dwell- 
ing with the luminous and seductive idea 
of a student guild. 

In addition to being extravagant we must 
be intimate and somewhat vague. The for- 
mation of friendships, transition of ideas 
and acquisition of new perspectives cannot, 
or at least should not be presented in fig- 
ures and precise equations. They might be 
more adequately suggested in song. We 
content ourselves with inarticulate prose. 

The camp opened the latter part of June 
as an experiment in arousing students to 
a restive consciousness of their more fun- 
damental intellectual needs in college, and 
their responsibility as intelligent indivi- 
duals in what should be a thoroughly per- 
plexed society. 

The method of accomplishing this amor- 
phous program was fellowship tempered 
with violent intellectual differences. Morn- 
ings and afternoons were devoted to work 
about the camp und to recreation. Evenings 
were customarily the occasion of a sym- 
posium on educational actualities; student 
press, the labor movement, a cultural 
revolution, and a diversity of other sub- 
jects which the interests of the group de- 
termined. 

The character of the intellectual program 
was a contingency. No correlated group of 
subjects had been predetermined for con- 
sideration owing to the heterogeneity and 


fluctuating size of the student membership 


and the fortuitous nature of the visits of a 
number of professors, authors, and lec- 
turers who cooperated in leading discus- 
sion. Our interests and questionings in 
resume seem disconcertingly desultory, but 
they bore in common intellectual challenge 
and, while disavowing any attempt at fact- 
ual benefits, served the equally necessary 
purpose of opening up new vistas for doubt 
and reconstruction. 

In July the major discussion centered 
about such questions as A Political Party 
for Labor, the Old and New Liberalism, 
and Academic Freedom. Scott Nearing of 
the Rand School outlined the factors which 
were in his estimation tending to result in 
a crystalization of unrest, in a new politic- 
al party supported by the industrial work- 
er, the farmer, and other groups who are 
becoming simultaneously more articulate 
and conscious of injustice. Somewhat later 


in the month Robert M. Lovett of the New 


School for Social Research, and of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago discussed generically the 
idea of liberalism, pointing out the prima- 
rily political objectives of the movement in 
(Continued on page 3) 


come a standard machine output. 


Machinery or 
Education? 


Dr. JOSEPH K. HART 
Associate Editor “The Survey” 


One of the characteristics of a machine 


is its incapacity to adjust itself to the 


changed processes made fecessary by 
changing conditions and changing wants. 
“Machine production” is superior to “hand 
production” in all standard lines, as long 
as the standards remain constant. But ma- 
chine production is likely to become ob- 
structive, impertinent, unendurable’ in 
times of changing standards. Nothing but 
hand production can meet the needs of a 
time when tastes and standards are chang- 
ing. 

But a machine does not lightly accept 
displacement. It creaks and complains; and 
anyone with ears that can hear can catch 
the bitter undercurrent of its argument that 
nothing can equal (for honest purpose and 
with decent people) the perfection of its 
standard products. Happily, however, a 
machine can be thrown into the scrap-heap, 
and its rhapsodies over its former glories 
can be ignored, forgotten! 

We have special machines which cannot, 
however, be so readily disposed of. AI! our 
institutions tend to become machines and to 
grind out their standard and _ glorified 
“erists.’ All our institutional leaders tend 
to become machinists and to glory in their 
standard “grists.”” Such machines and such 
machinists are not easily displaced. Even 
though the “grist” they turn out is of the 
sort no longer desired or useful, our social 
machines usually claim the right to “grind 
it out.” The age may want something else; 
but the age is a fleeting and frivolous mo- 
ment: the “grist” is of the nature of the 
eternal. The world may think it needs 
something else; but who gave the world the 
right to need something else? Reality is 
in the “grist” not in fleeting and frivolous 
“human -needs”! 

Our schools and collegs tend to become 
big machines; their operators tend to be- 
come machinists; their product tends to be- 
The pro- 
duct being turned out by the schools today 
is, by many accounts, scarcely fitted to 
serve the needs of this changing world. 
There are those, (amongst them, many 
youths,) who call attention to these defi- 
ciencies in the output of the educational 
machine. But a machine has a noble his- 
tory and an honorable tradition. Around 
it gather the associated memories of gen- 
erations and ages. Its product was once 
all that could have been desired: “It was a 
good machine!” 

May that which was once a “good ma- 
chine,” turning out a highly desirable pro- 
(Continued on page 2) 


Amherst Men Take 
The Lead 


By GEORGE D. PRATT, JR. 
Hauecutive Secretary of the National 
Student Forum 


Last June at Amherst College a number 
of events took place which are of very vital 
and sympathetic interest to the thousands 
of college students in this country. The 
result and, at the same time, the cause of 
most of those events was the resignation of 
President Meiklejohn at the request of the 
trustees. 

His resignation brought to a head many, 
many questions relative to our education 
and its problems, questions very vague and 
very hard to answer, and yet questions 
which gave one a sense of their being at 
the very bottom of our present educational 
system, and applying to every college and 
university, teacher and student in America. 

For instance: Was it because Mr. Meikle- 
john had proved a bad administrator that 
he was so definitely dismissed? In these 
days when we demand administrators and 
not teachers to head our institutions of 
learning it is difficult, nay almost impos- 
sible, for a far-seeing spiritual leader to 
retain such a position. 

Or was it, perhaps, that Mr. Meiklejohn 
had failed in the very thing he should have 
been — a teacher and leader; one whom 
students follow willingly rather than obey 
reluctantly? 

Or again was it possible that 
Mr. Meiklejohn was a dangerous and sub- 
versive radical (as some said) preaching 
anarchy, sedition, and goodness knows 
what-not to the innocents placed in his 
hands? Was this the cause, and was it 
through fear that the business men vould 
bear his presence no longer? 

Dissention in the. faculty, or alumni 
ignorance of what was going on? Had he 
attempted to dominate and dictate, or was 
he just too far ahead in his conception of 
what education should be? 

Had he done this or hadn’t he done that? 
Was he this kind of a fellow or was he 
that? Hundreds of facts and opinions, and 
hundreds of people on hand to give them 
out in the last few days of his administra- 
tion. 

With all due acknowledgement to the 
Bible, it has been said— 

“By their fruits shall ye know them.” 

It is just a word about the fruits of 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s eleven years as head of 
Amherst College that I want to speak. All 
of the questions, all of the problems, all of 
the arguments both in the past and in the 
future seem to shrink and fall away in the 
glory o: the really beautiful thing he has 
given the boys who were fortunate enough 
to get their education under his administra- 
tion. It is in this that we students are inte- 
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rested, and it is for this that most of us 
are hoping and seeking, largely in vain, as 
we go through college today. 

I fear that many of us have no idea of 
why we go to college. Perhaps there is no 
reason why we should. We have a lazy pre- 
monition that it may help us in this thing 
called “Life”, and that in some vague way 
it may be of use to us later on. Other than 
this we “take a chance” on a college, and 
thank the Lord when it gives us a degree. 

It is that very thing, a sense of lost, yet 
hopeful, wondering that President Meikle- 
john tried to dispel from his students. He 
knew them, felt them, and was interested 
in them as live, growing, human beings, not 
as three, four or five hundred students to 
be turned out “educated” at the end of a 
four-year drill. 

It is for that reason that he succeeded as 
a teacher. Perhaps it is for that reason 
that he failed as a college president. 

On the day of graduation an event cc- 
curred which, to the many immediately in- 
volved in President Meiklejohn’s dismissal, 
carried little weight. To the students of 
this country, however, it is of most im- 
mediate importance; a thing of which they 
can be proud and glad for the rest of their 
lives. In fact it is probably one of the mest 
outstanding manifestations of student 
thanks and recognition to a great teacher 
that we have to show in the whole history 
of our experiment in quantity education. 

I speak of the refusal of twelve seniors 
of the class of ’23, and one gradate student 
to take their degrees from Amherst last 
spring. 

Students Refuse Degrees 

The attitude taken by these young fellows 
is admirably summed up in the terse speech 
of Carlisle Bolton Smith as he, the second 
of the cum laude graduates, faced the 
president, the dean, and the chairman of 
the board of trustees on Commencement 
Day. 

“Under ordinary circumstances I should 
have been happy to receive this degree 
from your hands, but in view of the action 
of the trustees I cannot accept it from an 
Amherst College that no longer sustains 
the ideals I have been taught to cherish.” 

(In the words of a New York Herald 
Correspondent) — 

“He refused to take the parchment roll 
with its purple and white ribbon, and there 
was a flutter of excitement in the crowded 
old College Hall — as he walked back to 
his speaker’s seat on the platform with his 
head held very high, and his fine face very 
grave.” 

At Dr. Meiklejohn’s request eleven 
others, who were not to take degrees, did 
not come forward. They walked quietly out 
of the room. Richard Cowan the twelfth, 
and president of the class, remained in his 
place to lead the other members of the class 
from the hall. 

That was an achievement about which 
we other students can ponder well. It was 
simple, strong, and sure, a thing few of us 
would have dared to do, and a courage 
which very few of us dare to show towards 
our other student problems in the near 
future. As regards Education, that terribly 
vital training for understanding, and abil- 
ity to do more than merely exist, we show 
little interest, much less courage. We plain- 
ly and simply don’t dare ta say what we like 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 

duct, be criticised by a Jater generation? 
Can such criticism ever be decent? Do 
machines gain the inalienable right to dic- 
tate the “grist” upon which all future gen- 
erations must consent to subsist? Society 
has discarded the ox-cart and the stage- 
coach,—except for shows and other anti- 
quarian purposes. Must society keep all 
its educational machinery in the going con- 
cern, even though much of it, too, should 
be sent to the museums? 

When a youth comes face to face with 
the educational machine, has he any right 
to inquire as to the character of the pro- 
duct it is capable of turning out? May he 
inquire after “the grist?” May he ask 
what it will do with his own personality or 
niust he be content to accept the machine 
as the “best of its kind,” and to believe 
that such a machine must inevitably turn 
out an education that will be the “best of 
its kind?” Must he take the faith of the 
machinists in their machine as guarantee 
that his own moral future will be the “best 
of its kind?” Or has he the right to call 
in question the mechanics of the whole sit- 
uation because he does not find the “grist” 
an acceptable product? 

Must he be interested in nothing but the 
machine or may he be interested in his own 
education? 


and what we don’t like, even if we know, 
and putty-like we sit docilely by while 
strings of “established verities” are heaped 
upon us or foreed down our gullets by 
people who, we reluctantly admit, don’t 
really care deep down whether we get tools 
to face the world with or not. 

In considering the stand taken by these 
Amherst seniors one is apt to slip into the 
pitfall of trying to decide whether they 
were right or wrong. By itself, and in ef- 
fect, their action did not alter the im- 
mediate situation a particle one way or the 
other. Their opinions and actions are theirs 
alone, and not for us to decide for them. 
Courage; courage and sure determination 
to stand by a principle, and by a man in 
whom they believe is what interests us. 

In the face of trustees who were “re- 
sponsible’; alumni whose energies were 
bent on upholding the “traditions” of the 
college; parents who, after all, are prob- 
ably the most formidable foe of the student 
who hungers for something more than most 
fathers got in their day: and even in the 
face of President Meiklejohn, who begged 
them not to make the sacrifice for him, 
these fellows went through with an ex- 
pression of their devotion to the man, and 
to the college which he had in a large 
measure given to them. 

In addition to the stand taken by the 
seniors, and a large part of the under- 
graduate body, the attitude and apprecia- 
tion of the younger alumni was scarcely 
less worthy. 

At the close of the alumni dinner a mem- 
ber of a recently graduated class came for- 
ward with a loving cup. He spoke as fol- 


‘lows. 


“A group of us youngsters whom I re- 
present have asked for these five minutes 
in order to express before our Amherst 
family our love for our teacher — Prexy 


Meiklejohn. In each of the classes that have 
studied here since Prexy came there are 
many of us for whom he is a great in- 
terpreter. 

He has shown us a way of life that is 
sane and beautiful and generous and happy 
— and, above all, honest. For his teaching 
is to think all things through, avoiding 
every sort of error and thypocrisy, trying 
always at all costs to follow truth. And 
we want to say that we are trying, and that 
we will go on trying — humbly, frankly, 
bravely, gaily — to follow truth. 

He taught us that; he did just that; and 
and he has trusted us to do that too. He is 
or teacher. We care for him as he cares 
for us, and the hundreds of us who are here 
in behalf of the hundreds who are far away 
ask him to accept as our pledge this cup, 
with the inscription 


To 
President Meiklejohn 
From 
His Amherst Boys 


Who respect his achievement, try to follow 
his vision, and love him. 


Little more need be said. Not until we 
students begin to stand by the truly great 
in our education; not until we. generate 
the courage to look at our education, its 
merits and faults, honestly and fearlessly; 
not until we become sure that we want to 
replace dry rot with something beautiful, 
living, and full of meaning; and not until 
we, each one of us, is brave enough to stand 
up and talk, work, and fight for that living 
knowledge; — not until then can we hope 
to get anything but systematized, quantity, 
learning, dead and devoid of the slightest 
human feeling. 

Meiklejohn and his Amherst men have 
set the pace. Pray Heaven a growing 
number of us can come up to it. 


YOUTH MANIFESTS SPIRIT OF 
PACIFISM 


“Young people from Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Germany, France, Finland, Great 
Britain, Holland, India, Italy, Norway, 
Austria, Poland, Russia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, U, S. A., taking part in the confer- 
ence of the International Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation at Nyborg, (Denmark) in July 
1923 make the following statement: 


We have arrived at a mutual] understand- 
ing in the spirit of comradeship and con- 
fidence, which unites races, peoples, con- 
fessions, and classes. We shall endeavor 
to realize this spirit in our lives, to stand 
for justice and to renounce all use of 
violence.” 

Altho young people were in the minority 
at the conference at Nyborg which issued 
the above statement, they were drawn to- 
gether by the earnest desire to communi- 
cate to the youth of their respective coun- 
tries the spirit of fellowship which they 
had felt there. 


THE FORUM CAMP 
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the nineteenth century and the new econo- 
mic significance of contemporary liberalism. 
Professor Wm. Montague of Columbia Uni- 
versity criticised the tendency of the Forum 
to overemphasize its interest in social 
questions at the risk of losing sight of its 
original and more fundamental advocacy 
of freedom of thought and expression. He 
disagreed with those who thought it trite 
or untimely to fight for intellectual liberty. 
The most far reaching social menace is not 
an, accumulatively unequal distribution of 
wealth, but lack of social insight, tolerance 
and belief in free-thought as the superior 
fashioner of human relations. 

Professor Montague was of the opinion 
that an association of students such as 
The National Student Forum could be an 
effective factor in bringing about a new 
undertanding of the social import of in- 
tellectual liberty because, as students, they 
are non-partisan in social controversies 
while at the same time they are more deeply 
and directly touched by the issues of free- 
dom of thought and expression than other 
social groups. 

The early part of August following 
closely upon this discussion of the Forum 
program, Robert Dunn of the American 
Civil Liberties Union explained the pur- 
pose of Civil Liberties Union, the occasion 
of its formation and of what its practical 
activities consist. Certain students pointed 
out the analogy between the objectives of 
the Forum and American Civil Liberties 
Union and the possibilities of students co- 
operating with the Union in the arrange- 
ment and reporting of local test meetings. 
An outline of such a plan of cooperation 
was subsequently drawn up and presented 
to the students for their suggestions and 
comment preparatory to its recommenda- 
tion to the Executive Committee of the 
National Student Forum in October. 

Discussion in Many Fields 

Several symposia were held in August on 
the proposition of “Spiritual Coersion”, 
“Non-Violent Coersion” and the Spiritual 
Foundations of the New Order. Bishop 
Paul Jones of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion and Haridas T. Mazumdar, author of 
“Gandhi the Apostle,’ led the discussions. 
Bishop Jones spoke briefly on the Fellow- 
ship, making clearer to the students its 
function as a spiritual community for re- 
inspiration. Mazumdar considered the 
question from the viewpoint of India’s ex- 
periment with non resistance. He held that 
the movement has brought about substanti- 
al changes and may be expected ultimately 
to prove a decisive factor in gaining in- 
dependence for India. The spiritual non- 
violent nature of the revolt was iis ef- 
ficiency in Mr. Mazumdar’s opinion. 

Less formal conferences were arranged 
with Horace Kallen of the New School of 
Social Research and Joseph K. Hart of the 
Survey. Horace Kallen generously consent- 
ed to discuss a medley of topics from Jazz 
to Reality which proved an exhilarating 
experience for the students with results 
more substantial and intellectually revolu- 
tionary than so scattered interests might 
suggest. Students interested in educational 
changes took the opportunity of advising 
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with Dr. Hart on methods and immediate 
steps. 

Morris Hillquit, Bruno Lasker and 
Norman Thomas contributed in the discus- 
sions of labor, culture, and civilization. 
Mr. Hillquit gave a summary picture of 
the labor movement in this country and 
abroad, contrasting the present situation 
with the pre-war development. 

Norman Thomas raised the question 
whether civilization is possible under the 
existing order of society in which wars are 
a normal occurrence and the creative im- 
pulse is either crippled or applied to mat- 
erial ends. Bruno Lasker spoke on the cult- 
ural revolution and earned the distinction 
of arousing a fuller appreciation on the 
part of the students of Expressionism and 
the newer art forms of the Woodstock 
artists. 

Not a disproportionate part of the day 
was spent in pseudo-dialectic, and reflec- 
tion on college and social questions. Quite 
regularly hours at a time were devoted to 
tennis, swimming and hikes of varying 
iengths. A conspicuous aspect of the sum- 
mer’s achievement was the discovery of 
cur voices and the beauty of homely songs, 
which, because of the cosmopolitan 
plexion of the group, were surprisingly 
diverse in national origin and moods. 


com- 


Idea Has Possibilities 

What then do we think of our exper- 
iment? There are those who expect some 
word from us. For them we set down our 
candid but necessarily fantastic opinion 
tor we view the whole with the astigmatism 
of enthusiasm. Over the summer students 
came from Barnard, C. C. N. Y.. George 
Washington, Hunter, N. Y. U., Northwest- 
ern, ‘Radcliff, Swarthmore and Yale to the 
number of fifty or so. Our activities were 
purposely desultory and adventurous. Still, 
in a perspective which throws the events of 
the summer in their proper relief, it appears 
that something of an invention has been 
stumbled upon; a method of working which 
can foster an increasing body of students 
who shall be a force in American intellect- 
ual and social life. We may anticipate a 
development no less significant if the dis- 
covery is thoroughly mastered and appro- 
priately actualized, for the idea of an in- 
tercollegiate student colony offers an ex- 
traordinarily ample and flexible basis for 
securing the prerequisite of an extensive, 
vigilant, and enlightening student con- 
sciousness. Such communities need be limit- 
ed to no one college center. Where ever 
there are bodies of students they Aare pos- 
sible as joint, spontaneous, intellectual ex- 
pressions of the groups. They appear as 
less formal centers of thought and sport 
where student leaders — traditional and 
presumptive —- may mutually benefit by 
common questioning, comparison of pro- 
b ems and exchange of technique in facing 
them. Equally significant is the opport- 
unity of talking freely, intimately, and at 
-eisure with more mature and experienced 
t.inkers whose advice is seen as an in- 
dispensable condition of growth of a far- 
sighted, and masterful student movement, 
-- and what is equally important, of the 
winning of one’s personal philosophy. 

The community must be essentially an as- 
sociation of student leaders, and of equal 
import, a place of communion between the 
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tvied thinker and actionist, and this aspir- 
ant novice. No attempt should be made to 
reach the rank and file directly. The con- 
crete task is the touching off of a few fire- 
brands whose momentum and _ irresistible 
young wisdom will present a compelling 
enallenge in the midst of student indiffer- 
ence and faculty timidity. 

A more difficult task of management 
could hardly be conceived but still it carries 
2 curious spell and exhilaration for one can- 
not help considering the whole as an ap- 
proach, to a spiritual bond among the youth 
of the colleges — a student philosophy of 
education and a complete and articulate 
group intolerance of existing educational 
perversions. 


aM Be 


CACKLE CACKLE! 


The recent attempt of the Ku Klux Klan 
to persuade the country that its character 
would be more aptly expressed by the 
orthography ‘Coo Clucks Clan”, has quite 
won the ordinarily hard and_ skeptical 
Leart of this department. “Coo, coo,” roars 
the Clan as sweetly as any dove. “Cluck, 
Cluck,” its charming simplicity and home- 
bred domesticity are only too palpably 
related to the speckled hen. Why should we 
ireat such an organisation with fierce 
hostility? 

The Klansmen have made their first 
pathetic bid for corn, and the cruel house- 
wife has refused them. It is a great pity. 
Apparently the Klansmen felt the need of 
education. Few of them seem to have been 
to college, and their first bid for a college 
and the concomitant education has been a 
really sad failure. We can only hope they 
will not be discouraged. It was such a mod- 
est bid — such a small college. We want 
to assure the Klansmen that there are 
plenty of universities with no ridiculous 
clauses in their charters which would pre- 
vent their accepting money from anyone. 
Neither need the Klansmen fear they 
would be unpopular in college. Their 
ideals? Their uniforms? There would be no 
difficulty, none at all. 

Didn’t Michigan University last year 
forbid the students to mention the dis- 
coveries of an Austrian surgeon, or to ut- 
ter other than purely American ideas (as 
interpreted by Burton?). Didn’t the su- 
preme court of Nebraska uphold the schools 
in forbidding female students to wear 
powder? Didn’t the presidents of the Ohio 
colleges last spring pass a solemn resolu- 
tion deploring the unfortunate individual- 
istic training which students received be- 
fore they came to college, making it im- 
possible to turn them all out according to 
standard? Probably the Ohio presidents re- 
ferred to that anarchistie practice of school 
teams wearing different colors. 


Why, members of the Coo Clucks Clan, 


the colleges are built for you! Don’t be 
discouraged! Walk right in! You should 


get your share of corn. And in the first col- 
lege you acquire, you will of course change 
the college yell to “Coo! Coo!! Coo!! 
Coo!! Coo! Coo!!” Any radical who organ- 
ises a party to shout “Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!!’’ will of course be expelled at 
once. 
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EDUCATIONAL OBSESSIONS 


Perhaps one of the foremost reasons for 
our having an “educational problem” is 
that many people — even some who are 
directly connected with educational insti- 
tutions — are holding rather deluded no- 
tions regarding the function of these in- 
stitutions. A nice illustration of the con- 
fused conception of just what education is 
may be found at Valparaiso, Indiana. 

It was recently announced by the Klu- 
Klux Klan of the State of Indiana — 
amid a great deal of ceremony, burning of 
fiery crosses, and white robed processions, 
that the Klan of the State had arranged to 
take over and run the University for 
purposes of its own. This idea tickled the 
sense of humor of the press of the country 
and for days we weré amused by editorials 
such as “Kollege or College”, by articles 
describing lurid rites and courses which 
should lead to the production of hundred 
percenters; cartoons suggesting scientific 
ways of teaching flogging, tarring and 
feathering. It was all very funny but a 
serious error lay at the base of it. Are 
educational institutions to be purchased 
and used for purposes of propaganda? Can 
any order or brotherhood regard our col- 
leges as places where vacuum-like indi- 
viduals are filled full of anti-something or 
pro-something else ideas? 

When the President of Valparaiso was 
questioned about his attitude in the mat- 
ter, he declined to answer. He declared that 
the student body was “loyal” and had no 
decided opinion about it. The faculty too — 
so he said — had taken no action as a 
group regarding it. Here is another de- 
lusion that is all too common. Students and 
faculty are to sit politely by or bury their 
heads considerately in books while all 
sorts of secret negotiations and arrange- 
ments go on around them. When such 
negotiations culminate in a_ spectacular 
“taking over” of their whole system and 
call down the laughing comments of the 
country upon them, they can be said to 
have no opinoins about it because, forsooth, 
they are “loyal”. 
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While you are protesting for your right to speak, stop and ask yourself 


whether you have anything to say. 


The most astounding attitude of all was 
evinced by the few students who could be 
found about the town. The University had 
not opened, so a fair expression could not 


be secured. But these people actually con- 
sidered it a shame that the plans of the 
Klan had not been carried out. As it is, 
they said, the University is badly in debt. 
The Klan would have put it on its feet 
financially. That seemed to be all they 
cared about. To be sure, most of them were 
students in vocational courses, but one 
would gladly ‘have felt that their Universi- 
ty meant something more to them than an 
organization which could easily buy their 
acids, baking powder and batteries. 

With the prevalence of such notions of 
the position of education, earnest scholars, 
seekers after truth, unbiased by temporary 
prejudice and hatreds, free individuals, 
who consider non-commercial, intellectual 
activity a pursuit in itself and who refuse 
to conform their own natures to already 
existing institutions, will be at a loss for 
a place to set their desks and book shelves. 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT 
FORUM 


What We Are 


The Forum is a federation of individuals 
and groups of students. There are affiliat- 
ed groups in 25 colleges: 


Barnard 

Bryn Mawr 

University of Chicago 
University of Colorado 
Dartmouth 

George Washington University 
Harvard 

Howard University 

Hollins 

Hood 

Miami University 

Mt. Holyoke 

New York University Law School 
Northwestern University 
Oberlin 

Park 

Radcliff 

Rockford 

Stanford 

Swarthmore 

Union Theological Seminary 
Vassar 

Wellesley 

Western College 

Yale 

and affiliated individuals in over 300 col- 
leges. 

There is no way of telling a Forum stu- 
dent when you meet one. There is no but- 
ton, badge, or secret handclasp. The mem- 
bers are mainly characterised by a quaint 
impertinence which makes them believe 
they have a right to express their own 
opinions, and by a hang-over of that child- 
hood habit (so annoying to nurses and 
other superior authoritarians): the lavish 
use of the adverb “why?” 

What We Want 


The Forum has only one plank in its 
platform: freedom of speech. But we be- 


lieve this is sufficient. We hear dozens of 
orations before, after, and during Com- 
mencement on “What is education?” and we 
learn that education is not a filling up or 
cramming, but a drawing out. This may be 
so from the instructor’s point of view, but 
the student who wants an education wants 
something more active. He does not want 
to be filled up or drawn out either. We 
have played too long the part of rain bar- 
rels with two faucets, one of which lets the 
rain in, while the other lets it out. What 
the student really wants is to learn to use 
his own judgment, to evaluate work and 
games, customs and politics, sex and art 
and thought, so that he can find for him- 
self a way of life that is worth while. This 
is education to the serious student, and he 


can never achieve it unless he is allowed 
to express and to hear all kinds of opinions. 
With free speech, it is largely his own 
fault is he misses it. 


What We Do 


The groups affiliated with the Forum are 
absolutely independent. The central office 
of the Forum, at 2929 Broadway, New 
York, keeps them in touch with each other, 
and conducts the following activities for 
their use, and for the use of all other 
students interested. 

The central office’ runs a_ speaker’s 
bureau which will put American students 
in touch with students in foreign countries 
or in different parts of the United States, 
so that they may correspond concerning 
their mutual interests. 

It keeps in contact with student organ- 
isations in practically every country in 
Europe, in South and Central American 
countries, and as fast as possible is estab- 
lishing contact elsewhere. 

It keeps a file of student publications 
from eleven different countries. 


It organises and helps other student 


groups to organise intercollegiate confer- 


ences on subjects of intellectual interest to 
undergraduates, such as the economic 
basis of education, the responsibility of 
student leaders, workers’ education etc. 
Five such conferences were held last year. 

It conducts intercollegiate referendums 
on current questions thus directing concert- 
ed undergraduate attention to important 
problems. Last year’s referendum was on 
the Ruhr. 

Last year also it brought six foreign 
students to the United States, and toured 
them through 40 colleges. 

Our students got an idea of what other 
undergraduates think and do and saw their 
own problems in + new perspective. This 
visit was astoundingly productive to both 
parties. 

This summer it sent seven American 
students to Germany to study the German 
Youth Movement. 

It ran a summer camp on a cooperative 
plan which enabled students from many 
different colleges to live together for a 
short while and to realise that there is 
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such a thing as a body of American 
students with intellectual and artistic 
ideals. 

It publishes The New Student in which 
all our work is reported and which con- 
tains messages to American students from 
such men as Romain Rolland, George 
Brandes, Bertrand Russell, David Starr 
Jordan and others.’ 

What Do You Think of It 

The Forum has been in existence only 
one year. It is run by an executive com- 
mittee of 30: 20 undergraduates from 
various colleges, 5 alumni, and 5 faculty 
members. The (actual) executive work is 
done by undergraduates, and very recent 


graduates, only one of whom has been out 
of college as much as two years. Those who 
can afford to do so, give their time free, 
the others receive each one as much as he 
needs to live. 

If you believe that the work of the 
Forum is valuable, and that its spirit will 
be an asset to American undergraduates, 
send us a subscription to “The New 
Student” ($1.00 a year for 18 issues) and 
as large a contribution as you can toward 
the rest of our work. If you have time, 
come into our office and talk over our 
plans with us, we are always glad to fur- 
nish information, or to get new ideas and 
helpful advice. 


Communists and Collegians 


By DAVID WOLLINS 
Formerly a Student at Northwestern 


(Impressions of the ‘Youth and the War- 
makers—a Next Step Conference” held 
June 26-28 at the Bowen club, near Chi- 
cago, with liberal students of nearby col- 
leges and several radical, young workers 
of Chicago; and addressed by professors, 
student leaders, and trade union workers). 


Code 


“Well, I suppose I am a convert to the 
Red camp!”—a few of the collegian con- 
ferees. 


“These college conferences! serious dis- 
cussion is just the thing after tennis and 
a good shower.”—one of the communists. 

But as a matter of fact the “social” fea- 
tures of this conference were at a very 
thin minimum: four innings of baseball be- 
tween the lefts and the rights; some 
semi-occasional snapshots; and a picnic 
supper for the few who stayed over after 


the conference, 
* * * 


I was in the men’s dormitory when the 
first six or seven were unpacking their 
valises. 

Two were well loaded with pamphlets and 
books. “Going to distribute them, here?” 
I asked the owners of the bags. “No, we 
are going to keep reading them, oursel- 
ves. We are going to be sure of oursel- 
ves in this crowd.” 

The other four or five, and later I dis- 
covered that the other forty or fifty, had 
brought along a fair portion of clothes. 

The two were the radicals—members of 
the Young Workers’ League, the junior or- 
ganization of the American communists. 
Martin Abern had served in Leavenworth, 
was a conscientious objector, and recently 
was a delegate at the Young Communists’ 
Internationale in Moscow. John Albright 
is an organizer for the League. Both were 
delegates at the Farmer-Labor party con- 
vention, 

The other forty or fifty were college 
boys and girls, and their liberal graduate 
friends. The other forty or fifty would 
have made a rather promising group for 
a college annual—a track captain was of 
them, and a Y. M. C. A. president, and 
several newly-graduates released with the 
pins of eight or nine organizations each. 


The conference lasted three days: as 
planned. The first day was to have been 
given to the facts of war; the second day 
was reserved for the causes of war; the 
third day should have seen the birth of a 
plan of action—it was a next step con- 
ference. 

It discussed capitalists and bread and 
butter: not quite as planned. 

Is war an instinctive trait of the indi- 
Prof. 
Faris of the University of Chicago proved 
very calmly that it was not; that there 
scarcely existed the so-called combative 
instinct in man. 

This at the first sitting. A few polite 
questions and a discussion of the term in- 
stinct followed from the college contingent. 
In a second hour all would have been over 
for the afternoon and we could have all 
taken a swim in the nearby pool. But the 
communists just insisted on saying what 
they thought: “Aside from psychological 
factors the irrestible economic truth is 
that peace is impossible under this false, 
capitalistic organization of the economic 
world.” 


vidual expressed in mass action? 


You see, that dragged the economic in- 
terpretation of history in. Then, someone 
felt that the human soul and its inherent 
weaknesses or potential growth was being 
left out of the discussion. And “you can’t 
live by bread alone. There are certain el- 
evating spiritual... er... things.” This 
last from a Northwestern freshman or a 
Chicago girl graduate. 

The discussion that afternoon and for 
five other periods can be summed up with 
the two countering aphorisms on the sub- 
ject the next day. 

“You communists always insist on re- 
ducing everything to the bread and butter 
level. Is that all than man lives for, bread 
and butter?” So a collegian; with instant 
approval of the many. 

“But if you work twelve hours a day in 
a steel mill trying to get the grub you 
haven’t time to think of anything else, 
much.” 

I made up this rhyme, then, 


Bread and Butter, bread and butter 
We can’t forget it tho we orter. 


Somehow, someone—great discussions 
out of little divagations grow—mentioned 
the more or less familiar theory that the 
bankrupt capitalist order would evolve into 
a system in which capitalists would be im- 
possible. 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
’em (the capitalists), Kill ’em off?” 

So as a variation to the “bread and but- 
ter” theme we ever afterwards tried to 
decide how we were going to get rid of the 
capitalists; kill them off? 

Beside the two communists there were at 
different times, Lillian Herstein—a teach- 
er of public speaking and a member of the 
Teacher’s Union—who told us of R. O. T. 
C. Kulturization in the colleges and high 
schools; Carl Haessler, of the Federated 
Press; Morris Siskind, who told us how he 
flamed discontent in Chicago youths by 
means of the Independent Y. P. S. L. 

A minor to the theme of capitalism was 
Russia. 

“Oh, yes, we know all about the enfran- 
chisement of the moujiks; but do actually 
100 percent of them vote?” 

And Abern or another communist would 
carefully explain that even in our United 
States not everyone votes; and barely a 
majority votes intelligently... 

“But the Communists in Russia use vio- 


lence. How are you ever going to bring 
about peace if you use these violent 
means? 

“But the Russians are realists. They 


realized that the social revolution could not 
be brought about without violence. They 
realize that the proletarian war is neces- 
sary, inevitable; and so justify the prole- 
tarian wars, but refuse to lift a finger in 
the interest of capitalist wars. And they 
say, capitalist war is one of the agencies 
for hastening the decay of the order.” 
(This at a conference to consider the means 
of bringing about peace. The conference 
was called “Youth and the Warmakers” 
not “Youth and the Peacemakers’’). 


The communists’ advancing tide of eco- 
nomics was stopped by Haridas Muzumdar, 
a Hindu, showing that non-violence was 
not only the most logical way of bringing 
peace but of bringing about revolution. 
Brent Dow Allinson, Harvard ‘18 and 
Leavenworth, ’20, a quaker, who had read 
before the conference a paper on the spir- 
itual significance of the Youth movement 
in Germany, disaffected the- motion that 
one can have the proletariat end justify 
communist means. 

When the last hour of the conference 
struck, it was decided to draft a resolu- 
tion. Muzumdar wrote a resolution asking 
for the outlawry of war after the Borah 
plan. 

‘The communists decided to vote for the 
resolution. Their number was about seven 
now: three more had come, and they had 
discovered two collegians, with them in- 
clined. All was going on an emotional high 
when Saul Carson, the fiery editor of the 
Tempest, a rebel paper at the University 
of Michigan broke out: “You communists, 
what the deuce do you mean outlawing the 
only weapon that you have to bring about 
any revolution; outlawing violence?” 

The resolution went through. Carson and 
several ultra-converted collegians refused 
to vote. 
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A little bit of unpleasantness. 


This was a next step conference. Soma 
of the next steps were proposed in resolu- 
tions to condem war movies and R. O. T. C. 
corps in the schools and colleges; and to 
insist on freedom of press and speech in 
schcols and colleges. 

But when these resolutions were present- 
ed the majority, under the leadership of 
the collegian bread and butter aphorist ad 
journed the convention on the good excuse 
that the last supper was waiting. 

Please do not read this last paragraph 
too closely. Perhaps it was better thus. It 
would have been very infelicitous if the 
conference had voted down a resolution con- 
demning the R. O. T. C. 

We never committed ourselves. 


One thing more and I have done. 

We had a picnic supper for some twenty, 
it was all There was not a 
word spoken in seriousness. The strain 
was terrific through the conference so now 
we all sang songs about “he smoked his 
cigar” and “K-K-Katy.” 

From which may I draw two minute con- 
clusions? That listening and _ thinking 
about serious business for three days to- 
gether unusual thing for students, 
and that our 
and chatting under the moon are very 
vapid. As a variant one wishes for folk 
songs. 


after over. 


is an 


a ae 


As to major conclusions. I am not sure 
what one can say about a conference which 
shunned the topic of peace tho it bore peace 
for its purpose. The only ones who made 
positive assertions openly justified vio- 
lence. And I couldn’t take issue with them. 
Most of the time they were busy explain- 
ing international markets and capitalists 
and such. And that is a very useful thing 
to do. One often wonders how much poli- 
tical economy would be studied in the 
schcols if the Marxians were not so busy. 


Self Government in Hellerau 
International School 


By A. 8S. NEILL 


Here, in Dresden, we have a big school 
which is divided into three departments. 
There is a large Eurhythmics School (the 
original school founded by Dalcroze). The 
students are mostly girls from fifteen to 
anything. Then comes the German divi- 
sion of the school, a High School with a 
concession from the State. Lastly comes 
my own division, the International School. 
As yet it is small—five English children, 
two Germans, one Belgian, three Jugo- 
Slavs, one Norwegian; Ages seven to six- 
teen. 

My school is absolutely free... no time- 
table, no compulsion to attend or to learn, 
no attempt to mould character in any way. 

Twelve children form a family but not 
a crowd, and to talk of self-government is 
wrong. The only communal opinion I can 
discover is a strong one that I am daft. 

“We don’t do anything in this school. 
Why don’t you teach us something?” 


lighter occupations—singing- 
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“Look here, my father is paying money 
for my education, and you don’t do any- 
thing; you keep smoking that pipe of 
yours.” 

Such expressions come to me daily, They 
are individualistic expressions and not 
gioup expressions. Groups we have. Once 
a week there is a battle between the Jugo- 
Slav contingent and the English. Only on 
rare occasions is there a united front. 

A few months ago an English boy of 
seven made a row in a room usually kept 
for quietness. A Croation girl of fourteen 
told me to chuck him out. I replied that 
i wasn’t a policeman, and that personally 
I liked row in a room. Then she called a 
Schulgemeinde and accused me of being a 
useless person in school. She proposed that 
I be chucked out. She carried part of the 
English party with her, and the voting was 
egual. I withdrew voluntarily and started 
a ‘private school in the hotel. In three days 
I was recalled by the Schulgemeinde... 
my accuser objecting. 

Not long afterwards we had another 
meeting. I put up my hand to vote, but 
the meeting howled that teachers had no 
votes. The staff withdraw in indignation, 
and we made a Lehrergemeinde and passed 
laws. 

The children came in later and found the 
new laws posted up. 

“Kvery child must be in the school at 
nine prompt.” 

“No one can choose what lesson he will 
have; the timetable must be followed 
strictly.” 

“Noise is absolutely forbidden.” 

There was an uproar. “This is a free 
school!”’ they cried in indignation. 

“Tt was once,” I replied, “but in a free 
school, teachers have votes. If I can’t have 
an abosutely free school then I’ll have an 
absolutely strict one. Sit down. Mathe- 
matics now.” 

The English group obeyed with fight in 
their eyes. Most of the other nationals, 
schooled in obedience, seemed to welcome 
the change. Their consciences had been 
troubling them that they hadn’t worked 
enough. Here was an easy way to sat- 
isfy conscience. 

The strict school lasted from ten till 
eleven thirty. Then an English boy of nine 
rose and threw his book at me. His fel- 
lows immediately rose and kicked their 
chairs over. England left the school in 
disgust, slamming the door. 

I refused to give way. England called 
a hurried Schulgemeinde in the afternoon, 
and voted that teachers should be allow- 
ed to vote. Next morning England came 
to school cheering. “No more strict school 
for us! And we aren’t wanting any les- 
sons today; we’re going fishing.” 

In the main there is no crowd feeling. 
The work is individual. “I want to make 
a ship.”’ The difficulty is that children 
over ten are too old for such a school. 
Betty, a fourteen year old English girl, 
came out to us. She could not use her 
sudden freedom. For years teachers and 


-schools had cried to her: “Now it is time 


for Geography.” She had no _ initiative. 
For six months she sat about and did noth- 
ing. Then came self-discovery. Today she 
works hard, studying for the London Ma- 
triculation. 


It may of course be national prejudice 
on my part, but I think that English pupils 
develop sooner under freedom than con- 


tinental children. German children cer- 


ta.nly show less initiative. 
be taught. 
imes where freedom is almost unknown 
react violently to freedom. It takes a 
long time for them to live out their hate 
of authority. Naturally to the unconscious 
of such children I am the hated convent, 
mother, or form teacher, and my life is 
a hard one. But gradually a change takes 
place. When the day comes that a child 
says: “Mother is coming next week. Oh, 
I’m afraid she’ll be wild at me for the 
noise I make at table,” I rejoice that an- 
other soul has been saved from “education.” 


They love to 
Children from southern coun- 


Social Life at the Scottish 
Universities 


By M. A. B. CHEYNE 
B. A. Aberdeen 


The Scottish Universities differ from the 
other older Universities of Great Britain 
in two respects. (1) They are non-resi- 
dential (2) They have been for some twen- 
ty years co-educational. 


The students, intead of living in a Col- 
lege, live in rooms over which the Univer- 
sity has no control. They go to college to 
attend classes and laboratories at which 
they must put in a certain mininum of at- 
tendance if they intend to qualify for sit- 
ting a degree examination. That is as far 
as their subjection to University authority 
really goes. Apart from that the student 
is as much his own master ag any citizen, 
and is quite free from college discipline, 
and proctorial system. Work is a predom- 
inating feature in Scotland, for there one 
majority of students have to take their uni- 
versity course fairly seriously as on their 
degree usually depends their bread-and- 
butter in after life. This produces a check 
on the average man in Scotland comparable 
with the disciplinary check of the proctor- 
ial system in Oxford and Cambridge. 


So tho a Scotch student cannot, if he 
feels inclined for society or discussion with 
his fellow, merely go into an adjoining 
room, he can go out to his friends’ “digs” 
(rooms) stay there discussing the universe 
till midnight or after if he feels like it, 
without the prospect that his time will be 
noted down when he comes back to college. 
And the man whom he visits can with a 
clear conscience see him home, and again 
be seen home ad infinitum in the early 
hours of the chill northern morning, when 
talk still surges round the problems of 
life, or when discussion has given place to 
the intimate silence of companionship. 
Many of the most cherished memories of 
the Scotch graduate go back to the night 
when he walked in one frosty starlight and 
talked of cabbages and kings in the splen- 
did omniscience of youth; or when with Y 
or Z he saw the dawn of a summer morn- 
ing on sea or river in his university town. 
The main occupation of students is talking, 
for one can talk as much and as wisely in 
Edinburgh as in Oxford, 


Role of Societies 


But part of the talking and the social 
and intellectual intercourse takes place in 
college societies, and of those the Scottish 
Universities have their share. 

Probably one society which makes one 
greatest contribution to social life is the 
Of this most students 
find it desirable to become members. Then 


they may make use of the Union rooms 
where they can have meals and light re- 
freshments; 

As in the Medical Society, the Men’s 
Union of course was a sorry concern long 
before women came to Varsity, and the 
women had to start one of their own. The 
sexes are segregated: New Aberdeen at 
least occasionally discusses the possibility 
of having what is airily referred to as a 
“Poultry Club,” (i. e. “Poultry” technically 
“cock-and-hen”). There one budding ora- 
tor is allowed to blossom forth; his good 
points are encouraged, his faults checked. 
There also the old-established favorite 
sways one house to enthusiasm, and ques- 
tions may be asked and points raised by 
any member. Inter-university debates are 
also organized, and for this purpose the 
four unions keep in touch with each other. 

All these societies are run by the stu- 
dents themselves, and they often receive as 
guests or speakers men and women of note 
in the academic political and social werld. 
There remains to be mentioned The stu- 
dents’ Representative Council, a body of 
men and women elected according to ‘“Con- 
stituencies” 

The S. R. C’s and Unions are in touch 
with each other or haye inter-varsity con- 
ference and debates at each of four centres 
in town; and each varsity vies with the 
other in hospitality to the delegates. They 
are also in touch with the universities of 
other countries, and try to foster a sym- 
pathy between students of all races, 

The other organized system of social in- 
tercourse is that of athletics. It must be 
admitted that sport does not play such a 
great part in Scottish Universities as in 
Oxford and Cambridge, and for that there 
are two reasons. The chief one I believe 
is that the schools from which Scottish 
students pass to the university are usually 
day schools where games cannot be so well 
organized and are not compulsory, where 
physical fitness is not so much worshipped 
as in the English public schools. The sec- 
ond reason is that the Scottish student is 
obliged to attend more lectures, and finds 
that his afternoons get filled up with 
classes. 


Students’ Union. 


Once in three years each _ university 
elects a rector whose duty was originally 
to act with S. R. C. as intercessor for the 
student body with the university author- 
ities. Now however one complete duty of 
the rector is practically performed when 
he has given his rectorial address and pro- 
cured for the students on duet day a half- 
holiday. He is also liable to be “touched” 
for subscriptions to various student clubs 
in which he may happen to be even faintly 
interested. It is customary to elect either 
a distinguished politician, or a man of note 
in the literary world. Edinburgh, e. 9., has 
just installed Mr. Lloyd George as rector, 
St. Andrews has Sir J. M. Barrie. The 
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special attraction about having a political 
candidate is that the students can work 
up tremendous political excitement. Every 
matriculated student has a vote, and enrolls 
himself under the appropriate political ban- 
ner; favors are worn, shameless canvass- 
ing takes place. Student politicians and 
actual political notabilities address meet- 
and 


moves to counter-moves are carried with 


ing and endure merciless backing, 


varying success. On one occasion one par- 


ty nearly succeeded in kidnapping a prom- 
inent politician who was to address a meet- 
ing of the opposing party. 

Graduation ceremonies are also tradi- 
tional occas:ons for merriment and razzing. 
The student audience is in one hall at least 
an hour before the actual ceremony begins, 
the men occupying seats on the left side 
of the wall. The organist is also in his 
place early and enlivens the waiting-time 
by playing popular tunes of the season. 
One of the never-failing amusements is 
what is known as “passing-up.” The vic- 
tim, usually a popular sort of man is 
seized by those sitting next to him, and 
lifted bodily, so that he is lying face up, 
on the hands of his tormentors. In this 
position he is passed from one group to 
another, occasionally getting an extra heave 
into the air. The climax of the affair 
comes when he is passed near the gallery, 
for then he clings to the carving and tries 
to hoist himself right up. He is allowed 
to do so while he is still climbing, and 
hanging on his hands, his feet are captured 
and his shoes and socks removed. The 
spectators in the gallery make a point of 
helping him up beside them, and his 
troubles are at an end when his shoes and 
socks are thrown up to him amidst loud 
cheering, for then it is time for the next 
victim. Half an hour before the real cere- 
mony, there may be a “mock graduation.” 
Various characters are impersonated,—one 
Principal, one Chancellor, the Deans of the 
Faculties, one Professor who presents the 
graduands, and the graduands themselves. 
There is ample scope for burlesque and for 
typical academic and political allusions. 

The entrance of the real professorial and 
civic processions are one signal for rising 
en masse and singing “Gaudeanus” and the 
more specific official college songs. (The 
singing before this has not risen above the 
level of the ragtimes played by the organ- 
ist or a doleful plaint that “We’ve had no 
beer”). The graduands’ procession is 
greeted with showers of confetti and floods 
of personal remarks, and a running fire 
of comment is kept up throughout the ac- 
tual “capping.” Distinguished strangers, 
on whom honorary degrees are being con- 
ferred, have usually to respond to cries of 
“Speech!”, and on the way out again any 
popular graduate is liable to be “passed 
up,” or carried out shoulder-high. 

This day is the Crowning point of the 
students’ career, and from the graduation 
ceremony, the graduates’ reception (held 
the same evening), and less formal cele- 
brations with his especial cronies, he goes 
out into the big world with regrets for 
the friendly little world in which he has 
spend his student days and with happy 
memories of the “Alma Mater” which he 
must now leave behind. 
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Education 
In A Changing Age 


By WALTER RUMSEY MARVIN, Jr. 
Yale, ’22 


Along with so much else, the War 
brought to the attention of the World the 
question of a revision of our ideas on the 


subject of education. Here in America, in 


nearly every college and University 


changes of one sort or another were made 
that indicated our interest in this revision: 
we revelled in the creation of new posi- 
tions, we took over all sorts of buildings 
to serve more or less educational purposcs, 
we hired secretaries and bought filing cab- 


inets. Yet to a large extent we ignored the 


one element that underlay all our mani- 
festations of modernity: we failed to make 
a determined effort to analyze the pur- 


pose of any education at all. In general 


we dismissed the question with the bland 
assurance that its purpose was “training 
for life,’ but what kind of a life we were 
to train for, and what its value was we did 
not state. To offer, therefore, any ade- 
quate solution we must first seek for a 
modern conception of a life for which to 
train. 

Today no generally accepted criteria of 
life are at hand. Because we are in an age 
of transition, because all our values are 
being remodelled or renovated, because our 
old standards are withering and new ones 
have not yet burst into bloom, we have no 
fixed aims, we have no all-powerful theo- 
ries of living. Willy-nilly we are swap- 
ping horses while crossing a stream and, 
for the moment, are safely established on 
no steed at all. 

Evidences in support of this view are all 
too plentiful. We see it in our feverish 
efforts to ward off the bugaboo of thought 
by much loud speaking, by jazz, by hectic 
dancing; we see it in the swiftly changing 
position of woman in society; in the num- 
berless experiments made in the fields of 
government, law, and economics; we sce it 
in the heightened uncertainty of youth, and 
above all in the extraordinary restlessness 
of middle age. 

Because, we are in a changing age, it 
results that there can be no standards uni- 
versally accepted, no single conception of 
life recognized by all. That there may be 
but one fundamental conception is true, but 
an occasional restatement of it in terms of 
its immediate environment is necessary, 
now as always, and as yet no such restate- 
ment is at hand. Each individual must, 
until the transition has landed us on solid 
ground, choose largely for himself his own 
way of living. Here, then is where edu- 
cation gets its chief value: by supplying 
men with some of the facts, by training 
them to usa these facts, by stimulat- 
ing their minds to the drawing of intel- 
ligent and practical conclusions, it offers 
to its followers the tools necessary for 
hewing a happy and_= successful trail 
through the thickets of our day. And pri- 
marily it is in the field of clear and pur- 
poseful thinking that its work must lie: 
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when each man has to choose largely for 
himself a set of standards, he must have 
the power of thought developed to a de- 
gree not requisite when he lives in a time 
of accepted ideas. 

In the colleges, happily, evidences are 
not lacking to show that many are making 
efforts to think their way through the 
problems about them. Interest is running 
high in nearly all the intellectual channels 
of college life: the growing criticism of the 
curriculum, the attention to student self- 
government, the encouraging success of the 
National Student Forum all reflect the pre- 
vailing tendencies. We can rejoice at these 
but we must strive for more; we must work 
for the day, which if it is not soon to come, 
may be too late, when an undergraduate 
will give as much serious attention to the 
problems presented to him in the class- 
room as he now does to the choice of a 
managerial competition, when students will 
place as much value on discussion groups 
as they will on song-rallies, when the pres- 
tige of a man who thinks will not be so 
greatly disproportionate to the prestige of 
a man who does. 

After all, we have very little solid ground 
to stand on in these vivid and glorious 
days of change, and if we are not able to 
think out conclusions that will be compa- 
tible with our natures we will be miserably 
unhappy with second-hand, shop-worn 
ideas. And unless the fundamental pur- 
pose of education is to train us to think 
in this fashion, it will mean little more 
than a discarded catch-phrase “full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


RETURN OF NATIONAL STUDENT 
FORUM MISSION 


The American Student Mission, a group 
of seven young American students who 
were sent to Germany this summer by The 
National Student Forum, arrived in Amer- 
ica the last of September. 

They are to be the guests and will speak 
informally at a Welcome Home Luncheon 
given Wednesday, September 26. 

These students spent the whole summer 
traveling in Germany with Germans, meet- 
ing leaders of the Youth Movement, and 
visiting various schools and conferences. 
As no two of these students have the same 
point of view, their impressions of the ac- 
tivities of young Germany are naturally 
varied end interesting. The next issue of 
THE NEW STUDENT will discuss the 
venture fully, containing not only articles 
by members of the mission but by the 
young German friends who traveled with 
them. : 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


The Students’ 
Problem In Hungary 


By Dr. ARTHUR L. DELISLE 
English Author and Translator, living 
in Budapest 


In fulfilment of my promise given to 
the Editor of this useful magazine at the 
Nyborg (Denmark) Conference, I take the 
earliest opportunity of telling the readers 
of THE NEW STUDENT something about 
the conditions under which their Hungarian 
brethren and sisters are existing today. 

By the terms of the Trianon Treaty, 
Hungary lost two-thirds of her territory 
and two-thirds of her population, including 
some 4,000,000 pure Magyars, who have 
passed under the yoke of alien peoples. She 
has further lost nearly all her timber, much 
of her live-stock, and the fodder from her 
pastures. She has lost a third of her 
cattle, sheep and horses; nearly all her iron 
and more than half her coal. She has lost 
the whole of her salt, and all her mines 
of gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, nickel 
and aluminum. In short, she has lost near- 
ly the whole of her resources outside the 
Great Plain (Nagy Alfold). 

Thousands of Hungarian students have 
been expelled from the universities and 
colleges on the ceded territories because 
they were unwilling to forswear their 
Hungarian nationality and mother tongue. 
These have taken shelter in the already 
congested educational centres of their mu- 
tilated land, especially in Budapest, so 
overstocked with refugees that for the past 
five years many once well-to-do families 
have dragged out a miserable existence in 
disused railway-trucks. In some cases 
hostels have been erected where refugee 
students live 6 or 7 to one small room, sleep- 
ing at night on the floor! The Mensa Aca- 
demica, or poor student’s dining-rooms, now 
include the great bulk of the students, for 
the Peace Treaty has conferred on them 
equality, in that they are all reduced to 
poverty. It is merely a question of the 
degree of destitution. The courage of 
these university men is shown by the poor 
helping those who are still poorer, partly 
by a system of self-taxation on the part 
of the less unfortunate students and partly 
by voluntary contributions. 

Among the Hungarian Youth there is a 
tremendous craving for knowledge that 
will be hardly comprehended by the Amer- 
ican people—a craving so intense that 
these young men (and even women) will 
endure every conceivable privation to se- 
eure the wherewithal to educationally equip 
themselves for service in the work of re- 
constructing their country. Such needy 
students are worth helping—not only be- 
cause they show pluck—not only because 
they are capable of evincing gratitude— 
but especially because to help them is, in 
the long run, to win them for international 
peace. 

‘I fear that many good veople in Amer- 
ica are under the impression that the Ger- 
man and Austrian Students’ Fund is for 
the benefit of Hungarian students too. That 
is a great mistake. Not a cent from that 


fund has found its way to Hungary. I 
well remember how exceedingly difficult 
it was, before the war, to make my com- 
patriots understand that Austria and Hun- 
gary were distinct States; and doubtless, 
in spite of the Peace Treaties (which have 
fixed a still wider gulf between them), 
there are numbers of excellent folk in 
America and Britain who have not even 
yet grasped the fact that Austria and 
Hungary are as separate political entities 
as England and America. It is certain 
that many contributors to the Austrian 


Students’ Fund have been under the im- 
pression that they were helping the Hun- 
garians! 

The Hungarian students are entirely 
without the means to purchase the books 
indispensable to their studies. There is 
scarcely anything for clothing, and insuf- 
ficient for food. No wonder then that 30% 
of them are tubercular, and that hundreds 
of them succumb in the life-and-death 
struggle. Many have sought and obtained 
employment (as clerks in banks, factories, 
mines, or as labourers) in order to earn 
something to enable them to continue their 
studies in their spare time. The Hun- 
garian student who can devote himself en- 
tirely to study is now a rarity, and there 
have been numerous tragic cases of stu- 
dents who have toiled long hours in office 
or factory, during the long vacation, only 
to find in the end that what, by dint of 
heroic self denial, they had been able to 
save up for the expenses of continuing 
their education, has vanished by the grad- 
ual falling in value of the currency» Such 
heroism we should admire—and assist. 


Need for Understanding 


We are living here on a very sick con- 
tinent. There are problems to solve as 
urgent and complicated as in any period 
of history; and we may now quite rightly 
ask the question, how we are going to get 
out and to. keep out of the present mess? 
If, in tackling political problems, we con- 
cern ourselves with the material side of 
things alone, we leave out the most im- 
portant part, since we have to do with 
human beings. We cannot deprive a people 
of their scant means of subsistence and ex- 
pect them to love us. We cannot impose 
on them Treaties which reduce them to 
slavery and expect them to believe in the 
sincerity of otr grandiloquent protesta- 
tions about “liberty” and “justice.” We 
cannot perform such an unskilful surgical 
operation as that from the effects of which 
Hungary is now suffering, and expect the 
patient to be free from fever and not dis- 
turb his own rest and that of his neigh- 
bours. 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
my desultory remarks is that the fair treat- 
ment of all the vanquished nations is re- 
commendable on practical as well as on 
ideal grounds. Both suggest the desira- 
bility of an honest application of Christian 
principles in the solution of political prob- 
lems. Then would be fulfilled the pious 
prediction of the Hungarian poet Voros- 
marty: 


“It must come, it will come 
That better age, for which 
Unnumbered lips have prayed.” 


